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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



THE TARIFF ON ART. 

The three articles on the Tariff on Art, which appeared in 
the last number, have brought out a number of communica- 
tions on this subject. A letter follows from Mr. Carroll Beck- 
with, who is chairman of the Fine Arts Federation Committee, 
which has taken this matter in hand: 

New York, March 17, 1905. 
My dear Mr. Preyer: 

Your excellent journal may be the channel of very welcome in- 
formation regarding the art tariff, if you will make public the fact 
that a bill was introduced in the House of Representatives on May 
22, 1902, by the Hon. Wm. C. Lovering, of Massachusetts, the same 
being read and referred to committee. This bill still exists in Con- 
gress and is in the hands of Mr. Lovering. 

It recites as follows: 

"Paintings in oil or watercolor, statuary, sculpture, drawings, en- 
gravings and etchings, provided, however, that such articles, in order 
to become entitled to entry free of duty, shall have been manufactured 
or produced more than fifty years prior to the date of importation; 
but said exemptions shall be subject to such reasonable regulations 
as to proofs of antiquity of said articles as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may provide." 

Copy of bill for removal of duty on works of art. 

This bill was prepared by a committee appointed by the Fine 
Arts Federation early in 1902, and has been endorsed by most of 
the art societies throughout the country. It purposely avoided the 
clause covering photographs and introduced the fifty-year provision 
to avoid opposition from established commercial interests. 

The bill is how on file in Washington, and we have assurance 
that the very first matters touched upon in the reduction of duties 
will find our bill among the number. It seems best that we should 
confine our demands to this very temperate request, which has 
thus far met with no opposition whatever from dealers or mem- 
bers of my own profession. 

It is our earnest hope that the next Congress will take up 
tariff reform, arid we fully expect to find our bill on top of the 
pile. If it is not, a thundering agitation will be in order, in which 
I hope you' will lend all the big guns which you have at your 
command. Very truly yours, 

Carroll Beckwith. 

The Tariff on Art cannot be defended by any of the cus- 
tomary arguments of an economic sort. The artists don't 
want it, the dealers don't care for it, and collectors, who really 
pay this unnecessary duty, have no use for it. No good is 
gained. Nothing is helped, for art is not an infant industry 
that needs protection. It is pure and simple "tariff for revenue 
only," on the ground that art is a luxury — which it is not. It 
is an educational, moral, civilizing factor in the nation's life, 
it is a necessity. The country will be better, richer, more 
worth living in, the more we have of Art, universal art. If 
we wish to protect the production of art with the aim to foster 
it, it can only be done by making the best art virtually free. 

Trash is the only art which needs protection — for we have 
a good deal of this of our own. Put a duty on the trash to 
keep it out of the country, but the better class of art that will 
help us to grow out of the trashy stage, should not be debarred 
by a high tariff. 

An agitation on the subject is now under way, and various 
views may well be brought out. While the bill mentioned by 
Mr. Beckwith is in Committee, and will be discussed by the 
Committee, it is timely to suggest a variation of the remedy 
if the radical change might meet with too much opposition. 

Why not leave the duty of 20% as it is now, on all works of 
art up to the value of $500, and charge a specific duty of $100 
on works of art above that value? This would meet most of 
the objections we have against the Tariff on Art. 



Another example of the queer decisions of the Custom 
House came to light two weeks ago. A picture on canvas, 
done iCaniline colors by Melogo da Ferli, an Italian artist, was 
appraised by the great connoisseurs at the Appraiser's stores 
as— a manufacture of cotton, on which 45% duty had to be 
paid. The importers have rightly appealed. 
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ROMNEY IN AMERICA? 

My dear Mr. Editor: 

May I go back to No. 14 of Vol. II. of The Collector and Art 
Critic, for October, 1900, and ask you for the authority for the state- 
ment on page 220 that Romney, "the great English portrait painter, 
spent some time in America in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and painted many distinguished portraits here"? If this is a 
correct statement, I am sure your readers would be delighted to have 
fuller details of his visit and work here, and if incorrect, as I cannot 
but think it is, it should be corrected even four and a half years after 
date, for, as you will see, The Collector has already become "a work 
of reference." 

Faithfully yours, 



Charles Henry Hart. 



March 16, 1905. 



Amende Honorable! Referring to the page mentioned, we 
find that the sentence and statement called in question, is 
found in an article contributed by "Iconoclast," and occurs in 
the last number .which I published four and a half years ago. 
The article was sent in by a well-known writer, and — alas! 
there is my error, in hasty reading the confounding statement 
was overlooked. After the number had appeared, I questioned 
my contributor on the subject and received the reply that he 
regretted the statement, as it had been made to him by some 
people in Charleston, and he had accepted it for good coin, 
although later he had seen the error. As no number appeared 
after October, 1900, I was not able to rectify the mistake. 

Truly, I should have done so in the first number of Feb. 
15th of this year, but — I didn't. But gladly, at the spur of 
my correspondent, I now confess, and good old Herrick says: 
"Who after his transgression doth repent, 
Is halfe, or altogether, innocent" 




AUGUSTE RODIN 

UNE DANAIDE 



